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EXTRACTS FROM MR BULWER’S NEW NOVEL. 
A GIRL, IN LOVE WITH A SOLITARY SCHOLAR, WATCHES 
THE LIGHT IN HIS WINDOW AT NIGHT-TIME. 
Mave ine, though she would not stir from her post lest the move- 
ment should awaken her sister, was yet prevented from closing her 
eyes‘in a similar repose; ever and anon she breathlessly and gently 
raised herself to steal a glimpse of that solitary light afar; and ever, 
as she looked, the ray greeted her eyes with an unswerving and 
melancholy stillness, till the dawn crept greyly over the heavens, 
and that speck of light, holier to her than the stars, faded also with 

them beneath the broader lustre of the day.—Vol. I, p. 182. 
A NON-HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
Mr Courtland, himself a stout man, and still preserving the rosy 


the hope that I should give him good tidings of yourself, and ano- 
ther of his old friends, whom I accidentally saw yesterday—Sir Peter 
Hales.’ 

‘Hales, Peter Hales!—ah! A clever little fellow that: how 
delighted Lester’s good heart will be to hear that Peter is so im- 
proved ;—no longer a dissolute, harum-scarum fellow, throwing 
away his money, and always in debt. No, no; a respectable steady 
character ; an excellent manager, an active Member of Parliament, 
domestic in private life,—Oh! a very worthy man, Sir,—a very 
worthy man !’ . But come, Sir, there’s the dinner- 
bell.’ 

Whatever might have been the maladies entailed upon the 





portly frame of Mr Courtland, by the vegetable life of the departed 
trees, a want of appetite was not among the number. Whenever a 
'man is not abstinent from rule, or from early habit, as in the case 
'of Aram, solitude makes its votaries particularly fond of their din- 
‘ner. They have no other event wherewith to mark their day— 
| they think over it, they anticipate it, they nourish its soft idea with 
| their imagination; if they do look forward to anything else more 
| than dinner—it is supper ! 

| Mr Courtland deliberately pinned the napkin to his waistcoat, 
_ ordered all the windows to be thrown open, and set to work like 
the good canon in Gil Blas. He still retained enough of his former 





hues and comely features, though certainly not the same hilarious | self to preserve an excellent cook ; so far at least as the excellence 
expression which Lester had attributed to him, sat in a large chair of a she-artist goes; and though most of his viands were of the 
close by the centre window, which was open. He rose and shook | plainest, who does not know what skill it requires to produce an 





Walter by the hand with great cordiality. 

* Sir, J am delighted to see you!) How is your worthy uncle? | 
I only wish he were with you—you dine with me of course. Thomas, | 
tell the cook to add a tongue and a chicken to the roast beef—no, | 
young gentleman, I will have no excuse; sit down, sit down; pray 
come near the window; do you not find it dreadfully close? not a | 
breath of air? This house is so choked up; don’t you find it so, | 
eh? Ah! I see, you can scarcely gasp ? 

‘ My dear Sir, you are mistaken ; [am rather cold, on the con- | 
trary: nor did I ever in my life see a more airy house than yours.’ | 

* Ltry to make it so, Sir, but I can’t succeed; if you had seen | 
what .: was when I first bought it! a garden here, Sir; a copse 
there ; a wilderness, God wot! at the back ; and a row of chesnut | 
trees in the front! You may conceive the consequence, Sir; I had 
not been long here, not two years, before my health was gone, Sir, 
gone—the d—d vegetable life sucked it out of me. The trees kept 
away all the air—I was nearly suffocated, without, at first, guessing | 
the cause. But at length, though not till I had been withering | 
away for five years, I discovered the origin of my malady. I went | 
to work, Sir; I plucked up the cursed garden, I cut down the infer- | 
nal chesnuts, I made a bowling-green of the diabolical wilderness | 
but I fear it is too late. Iam dying by inches,—have been dying | 
ever since. The malaria has effectually tainted my constitution,’ 

Here Mr Courtland heaved a deep sigh, and shook his head with 
a most gloomy expression of countenance. 

‘Indeed, Sir,’ said Walter, ‘I should not, to look at you, 
imagine that you suffered under any complaint. You seem still the 
same picture of health that my uncle describes you to have been 
when you knew him so many years ago.’ 

‘Yes, sir, yes; the confounded malaria fixed the colour to my 
cheeks; the blood is stagnant, Sir. Would to God I could see 
myself a shade paler !—the blood does not flow ; I am like a pool 
in a citizen’s garden, with a willow at each corner ;—but a truce to 
my complaints. You see, Sir, I am no hypochondriac, as my fool 
of a doctor wants to persuade me: a hypochondriac shudders at 
every breath of air, tremble when a door is open, and looks upon a 
window as the entrance of death. But I, Sir, never can have 
enough air; thorough draught or east wind, it is all the same to 
me, so that I do but breathe. Is that like hypochondria ?—pshaw ! 
But tell me, young gentleman, about your uncle ; is he quite we!!,— 
stout,—hearty,—does he breathe easily,—no oppression ?” 

‘Sir, he enjoys exceeding good health ; he did please himse.! with 





_unexceptionable roast, or a blameless boil? Talk of good professed 


cooks, indeed! they are plentiful as blackberries: it is the good 
plain cook who is the rarity ! 

Half a tureen of strong soup; three pounds, at least, of stewed 
carp; all the under part of a sirloin. of beef; three quarters of a 
tongue ; the moiety of a chicken ; six pancakes and a tartlet, having 
severally disappeared down the jaws of the invalid. 

* Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis,’ 


he still called for two deviled biscuits and anchovy ! 

When these were gone, he had the wine set on a little table by 
the window, and declared that the air seemed closer than before, 
Walter was no longer surprised at the singular nature of the non- 
hypochondriae’s complaint. —Vol. II, p. 6. 

ARAM, AFTER MAKING AN ACCOMMODATION WITH HIS 
FELLOW-MURDERER HOUSEMAN, PARTS FROM HIM TO 
CROSS A MOOR. 

‘ Jesu!’ cried Houseman, ‘ how it rains!—lightning too!—] 
could look with less fear on a naked sword, than those red, forked, 
blinding flashes, Hark! thunder.’ 

The night bad now indeed changed its aspect ; the rain descended 


_in torrents, even more impetuosity than on the former night, while 


the thunder burst over their very heads, as they wound upwards 
through the brake. With every instant, the lightning broke from 
the riven chasm of the blackness that seemed suspended as in a solid 
substance above, brightened the whole heaven into one livid and 
terrific flame, and shewed to the two men the faces of each other, 
rendered death-like and ghastly ty the glare. Houseman was evi- 
dently affected by the fear that sometimes seizes even the sturdiest 
criminals, when exposed to those more fearful phenomena of the 
heavens, which seem to humble into nothing the power and the 
wrath of man. His teeth chattered, and he muttered broken words 
about the peril of wandering near trees when the lightning was of 
that forked character, accelerating his pace at every sentence, and 
sometimes interrupting himseif with an ejaculation, half oath, half 
prayer, or a congratulation that the rain at least diminished the 
danger. They soon cleared the thicket, and a few minutes brought 
them once more to the banks of the stream, and the increased roar 
of the cataract. No earthly scene, perhaps, could surpass the ap- 
palling sublimity of that which they beheld; every instant the 
lightning became more and more frequent, converting the black 
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waters into billows of living fire, or wreathing itself in lurid spires 
around the huge crag that now rose im sight ; and again, as the 
thunder rolled onward, darting its vain fary upom the rashing cata- 
ract, and the tortured breast of the gulf that raved below. And the 
sounds that filled the air were even more fraught with terror and 
menace. than the scene; the waving, the groans, the crash of the 
Pines on the hill, the impetuous force of the rain upon the whirling 
river, and the everlasting roar of the cataract, answered anon by the 
yet more awful voice that burst above it from the clouds. 

They halted while yet sufficiently distant from the cataract to be 
heard by each other. ‘ My path,’ said Aram, as the lightning now 
paused upon the scene, and scemed literally to wrap in a lurid 
shroud the dark figure of the student, as he stood, with his hand 
calmly raised, and his cheek pale, but dauntless and composed ; ‘ My 
path now lies. yonder; in a week we shall meet again.’ 

* By the fiend,’ said Houseman shuddering, ‘I would not, for a 
full hundred, ride alone through the moor you will pass. There 
stands a gibbet by the road, on which a parricide was hanged in 
chains. Pray heaven this night be no omen of the success of our 
present compact !’ 

*A steady heart, Houseman,’ answered Aram, striking into the 
separate path, ‘is its own omen.’ 

The student soon gained the spot in which he had left his horse; 
the animal had not attempted to break the bridle, but stood trem- 
bling from limb to limb, and testified by a quick short neigh the 
satisfaction with which it hailed the approach of its master, and 
found itself no longer alone. 

Aram remounted, and hastened once more into the main road. 
He scarcely felt the rain, though the fierce wind drove it right 
against his path ; he scarcely marked the lghtning, though at times 
it seemed to dart its arrow on his very form ; his heart was absorbed 
in the success of his schemes. 

{After a soliloquy of Aram’s, on his love for Madeline Lester, for 
which we have not room, the author thus proceeds to finish this 
terrible piece of painting.) 

Breaking at every interval into these soliloquies, Aram continued 
to breast the storm until he had won half his journey, and had come 
upon a long and bleak moor, which was the entrance to that beau- 
tiful line of country in which the valleys around Grassdale are 
embosomed: faster and faster came the rain; and though the 
thunder-clouds were now behind, they yet followed loweringly, in 
their black array, the path of the lonely horseman. 

But now he heard the sound of hoofs making towards him: a 
drew his horse on one side of the road, and at that instant a broad 
flash of lightning illumining the space around, he beheld four horse- 
men speeding along at a rapid gallop; they were armed and con- 
versing loudly—their oaths were heard jarringly and distinctly | 
amidst all the more solemn and terrific sounds of the night. They 
came on, sweeping by the Student, whose hand was on his pistol, 
for he recognized in one of the riders the man who had escaped 
unwounded from Lester’s house. He and his comrades were evi- 
dently then, Houseman’s desperate associates; and they too, | 
though they were borne too rapidly by Aram to be able to rein in | 
their horses on the spot, had seen the solitary traveller, and already 
wheeled round, and called upon him to halt! 

The lightning was again gone, and the darkness snatched the 
robbers anu their intended victin from the sight of each other. 
But Aram had not lost a moment; fast fled his horse across the 
moor, and when, with the next flash, he looked back, he saw the 
ruffians, unwilling, even for booty, to encounter the horrors of the 
night, had followed him but for a few paces, and again turned 








round ; still he dashed on, and had now nearly passed the moor; 
the thunder rolled fainter and fainter from behind, and the lightning | 
only broke forth at prolonged intervals, when suddenly, after a 

pause of unusual duration, it brought the whole scene into a light, 

if less intolerable, even more livid than before. The horse that 

had hitherto sped on without start or stumble, now recoiled in 

abrupt affright; and the horseman looking up at the cause, beheld 
the gibbet of which Houseman had epoken, immediately fronting 
his path; with its ghastly tenant waving to and fro, as the winds 
rattled through the parched and arid bones; and the inexpressible 
grin of the skull fixed, as in mockery, upon his countenance.— 

Vol. II, p. 185. 


The corporal having obtained permission, now removed the ban- 
dages wherewith the doctor had bound his intended sacrifice to 
Pluto, and after peering into the wounds for about a minute, he 
thrust out his under lip, with a contemptuous, 

*Pshaugh! augh! and how long,’ said he, ‘does Master Fill- 
gtave say. you be to be under his hands,—augh ! 





‘He gives me hopes that I may be taken out an airing very gently 
(yes, hearses, always go very gently !), in about three weeks !’ 

The corporal started, and broke into a long whistle. He then 
grinned from ear to ear, snapped his fingers, and said, 

* Man of the world, Sir,—man of the world every inch of him |’ 

‘He seems resolved that I shall be a man of another world,’ said 
Walter. 


‘Tell ye, what, Sir—take my advice—your Honour knows I be 


no fool—throw off them ere wrappers; let me put on scrap of , 


plaister—pitch vials to devil—order out horses to-morrow, and 
when you’ve been in the air half an hour, won’t know yourself 
again !’ 

‘ Bunting! the horses out tomorrow ?—faith, I don’t think I can 
walk across the room.’ 

‘ Just try, your Honour.’ 

‘Ah! I’m very weak, very weak—my dressing-gown and slippers 
—your arm, Bunting—well, upon my honour, I walk very stoutly, 
eh? Ishould not have thought this! leave go: why I really get 
on without your assistance |” 

‘Walk as well as ever you did.’ 

* Now I’m out of bed, I don’t think I shall go back again to it.’ 

* Would not, if I was your Honour.’ 

‘And after so much exercise, I really fancy | have a sort of 
appetite.’ 

‘ Like a beefsteak ?” 

* Nothing better.’ 

* Pint of wine ?” 

‘ Why that would be too much—eh ?” 

* Not it.’ 

‘Go, then, my good Bunting ; go and make haste,—stop, I say, 
that d—d fellow’— 

‘Good sign to swear,’ interrupted the corporal ;—‘ swore twice 
within last five minutes—famous symptom!’ 

‘Do you choose to hear me? That d—d fellow, Fillgrave, is 
coming back in an hour to bleed me: do you mount guard—refuse 


‘to let him in—pay his bill—you have the money. And harkye, 


don’t be rude to the rascal.’ 

* Rude, your Honour! not I—been in the Forty-second —knows 
discipline—only rude to the privates.’ 

The corporal, having seen his master conduct himself respectably 
towards the viand with which he supplied him,—having set his 
room to rights, brought him the candles, borrowed him a book ; 
and left him for the present in extremely good spirits, and prepared 
for the flight of the morrow ; the corporal, I say, now lighting his 
pipe, stationed himself at the door of the inn, and waited for Mr 
Pertinax Fillgrave. Presently the Doctor, who was a little thin 
man, came bustling across the street, and was about, with a familiar 
‘ Good evening,’ to pass by the corporal, when that worthy, drop- 
ping his pipe, said respectfully, ‘ Beg pardon, Sir—want to speak to 
you—a little favour. Will your -Honour walk in the back 
parlour ?” : 

‘Oh! another patient,’ thought the Doctor; ‘ these soldiers are 
careless fellows—often get into scrapes. Yes, friend, I’m at your 
service.’ 

The corporal shewed the man of vials into the back-parlour, ands 
hemming thrice, looked sheepish, as if in doubt how to begin. It 
was the Doctor’s business to encourage the bashful, 

‘ Well, my good man,’ said he, brushing off, with the arm of his 
coat, some dust that had settled on his inexpressibles, ‘ so you want 
to consult me ?” 


‘Indeed, your Honour, I do; but—feel a little awkward in doing 
so—a stranger and all.’ 

‘ Pooh!—medical men are never strangers. 1 am the friend of 
every man who requires my assistance.’ 

* Augh !—and I do require your Honour’s assistance very sadly.’ 

‘WwW ell—well—speak out. Anything of long standing ? 

‘ Why, only since we have been here, Sir.’ 

* Oh, that’s all! Well.’ 

' Your Honour’s so good—that—won’t scruple in telling you all. 
You sees as how we were robbed—Master at least was—had some 
little in my pockets—but we poor servants are never too rich. You 
seem such a kind gentleman—so attentive to Master—though you 
must have felt how disinterested it was to tend a man what had been 
robbed—that I have no hesitation in making bold to ask you to 
lend us a few guineas, just to help us out with the bill here— 
bother !’ 

‘Fellow !’ said the Doctor, rising; ‘I don’t know what you 
mean; but I’d have you to learn that I’m not to be cheated out of 
my time and property. I shall insist upon being paid my bill in- 


stantly, before I dress your master’s wound once more.’ 
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~ © Augh?? said the corporal, who was delighted to find the Doctor 
come so immediately into his snare: ‘ won’t be so cruel, surely,— 
why, you'll leave us without a shiner to pay my host here.’ 

* Nonsense !—your master, if he’s a gentleman, can write home 
for money” — 


« Ah, Sir, all very well to sayso; but between you and me and 
the bed-post—young master’s quarrelled with old master—old 
master won’t give him a rap; so I’m sure, since your Honour’s a 
friend to every man who requires your assistance—noble saying, 
Sir,—you won't refuse us a few guineas; and as for your bill— 
why—” 

Sir, you’re an impudent vagabond !’ cried the Doctor, as red as 
a rose-draught, and flinging out of the room; ‘ and I warn you, that 
T shall bring in my bill, and expect to be paid within ten minutes.’ 

The Doctor waited for no answer—he hurried home; scratched 
off his account, and flew back with it in as much haste as if his 
patient had been a month longer under his care, and was conse- 
quently on the brink of that happier world, where, since the inha- 
bitants are immortal, it is very evident that doctors, as being use- 
less, are never admitted. 

The corporal met him as before. 

‘There, Sir, cried the Doctor, breathlessly, and then putting 
his arms akimbo, ‘take that to your master, and desire him to pay 
me instantly.’ 

*Augh! and shall do no such thing.’ 

*You won't ?” 

* No; for shall pay you myself. Where’s your wee stamp—ch ? 

And with great composure the corporal drew out a well-filled 
purse, and discharged the bill. The Doctor was so thunderstricken, 
that he pocketed the money without uttering a word. He consoled 
himself, however, with the belief that Walter, whom he had tamed 
into a becoming hypochondriac, would be sure to send for him the 
next morning. Alas! for mortal expectations !—the next morning 
Walter was once more on the road.—Vol. II, p. 200. 





HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE PATENT 
THEATRES. 





Dear Mr Tatier,—lI am surprised ia the present unprosperous 
state of theatrical affairs, that the managers of the two principal 
houses do not adopt the plan pursued in Paris, with respect to the 
division of the boxes, which { think would increase their receipts 
considerably, and add very much to the attraction and comfort of 
the public. 

{ believe it is pretty well known, that with the exception of a 
few nights in the season, sech as when the king goes, or there is 
some extraordinary novelty, the upper boxes are either empty or 
strewed about with orders, ‘to make up a show.’ I say nothing 
at present of that class who go chiefly for the sake of the saloon— 
a sad reproach to our national manners, and the present system of 
imanagement—although I think one of the good effects of the altera- 
tion I propose, would be to enable the theatres to do without them. 
What I wish chiefly to insist upon is, that one great cause of the 
falling off in their attendance of late, is the want of comfortable 
accommodation for his Majesty’s play-goers, particularly the female 
part. I myseif prefer the first three or four benches of the pit for 
seeing and hearing; but I confess the struggle at the doors 
prevents my going there, unless I suspect there will be a thin 
house; and all the ladies of my acquaintance (who are not /fiae 
ladies either) give the thing up in despair. The consequence is, 
that they stay away unless they get ‘orders,’ and this I have no 
doubt is the case generally with the ‘respectable middle classes.’ 
Now suppose the admission to the first circle of boxes were lowered 
to five.shillings, the difference would be gladly paid for the increased 
accommodation by many people (especially family parties) who are 
afraid to venture in the pit. Ido not see why the second tier, and 
the slips, should not be reduced to four shillings ; and nothing more 
would be required to awry the plan into effect than stationing a 
check-taker at the entrance of the first and second tiers, who, as in 
Paris, would give the parties admissions to the boxes on each tier. 
The dress circle would of course remain on the present footing; 
but as few ‘orders’ should be sent there as practicable, and there 
also requires great improvement in the mode of keeping places. I 
suppose no objection would be made by the renters, or on the part 
of the worshipful ‘ press,’ who might still go whither their privilege 
carried them; and the former sadly mistake their interest, if they 
oppose any change likely to bring people to their houses. 

It may be said there will be a loss in the amount of the half-price 
taken at the boxes, which arises chiefly from the class I have alluded 








to above: but if there is every prospect of the full price being 
increased, as well as the respectability of the audience (which of 
itself would increase their number) I apprehend that is a sufficient 
answer to such an argument., 

I have been told that it is not unusual. to grant free admissions to 
those whom it is the fashion to designate as ‘ unfortunates,’ and if 
80, it is not difficult to guess the object ; but although by no means 
strait-laced on this subject—(for I attribute their publicity as well 
as their degradation to evils in our social condition, lying much 
deeper than any errors in the management of theatres). I may 
appeal to every one in the habit of taking females to the upper 
boxes, whether the scenes which pass under their notice in that 
region are not such as often excite very painful feelings. I can say 
confidently, that in numerous instances it prevents poople from 
going at all; and this is sufficient for my purpose, without talking 
of the offence to public decency, and’ the use which is made of it 
by those who condemn theatricals in the lump. I beg leave there- 
fore to impress on the managers the necessity of a reform in this 
particular ; and J] will add, that the adoption of some such plan as 
I suggest would do more to protect them from the rivalry of the 
‘Minors,’ than the most strict enforcement of their very question- 
able monopoly. 1 mean ‘ questionable’ on the grounds of pro- 
priety and public feeeling. 

I am, Sir, 


Your admiring reader, E. M. 





MILITARY PUNISHMENT. 


TO THE TATLER, 

Srx,—I was led to make the following remarks upon this subject, 
in consequence of a paragraph which accidentally met my eye in a 
morning paper, giving an account of the execution of a brutal sen- 
tence, which, for the crime of desertion, condemned a private in the 
Foot Guards to receive 500 lashes on the back. 

When I read the revolting fact that he had been flogged until it 
was thought dangerous to proceed,— that if he had received the full 
number of lashes, a period would have been put to his life and suf- 
ferings together,—the reflection came into my mind, that surely, 
surely, there could not exist a'set of men, however bigotted they 
might be in favour of our old, rotten, sanguinary laws, but who 
would admit that some reform, or modification at least, was neces- 
sary in our military code. There are however @ few, and happily 
but a few, who would, for their interests, defend the actions of the 
Devil himself, were it necessary, and who will therefore not scruple 
to uphold a code which utterly defeats its own aim ; which renders 
the unhappy victims of its tyranny as savage and as debased as its 
framers ; and which, lastly, by its severity, compels a man to escape 
from its terrors by flight; and afterwards literally cuts his back into 
slices for so doing! But should one of these heartless wretches 
dare to affirm that the punishment is proportioned to the offence, 
that ‘ discipline’ (alias flogging) is necessary for English troops,— 
I should silently point to /es Grenadiers Frangais,—men who were 
never surpassed in courage, discipline, obedience, and devotion to 
their leader,—who heaped victory upon victory, and earned undying 
laurels for themselves and their posterity,—and who remain a proud 
monument of what can be effected by a kind, gentle, and rational 
mode of treatment,—by the hope of promotion, and not by the fear 
of punishment. Let our Legislators then reflect,—‘ look on this 
picture and on this,’—and let them wipe out this stain upon the 
English name,—this outrage to humanity. 

Your daily reader, 





December 29. R. S. T. 

[It is understood, we believe, that officers who retain a predi- 
lection for this old and disgusting punishment are now reckoned 
people of small intellect, and that their betters discountenance it.— 
Edit.} 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad of any information respecting the movements of actors, 
and other theatrical matters. such as a ¢ Friend of the Tatler’ speaks of; 
but are obliged to be cautious how we admit notices involving praise 
or blame. 





The Gentleman who enquires whether any republication of the ‘ Indicator’ 
is to be looked for, is infurmed, that the greater number of the papers in 
it will appear in a Selection of the author’s prose writings, about to be 
published by Messrs Colburn and Bentley. 

The Letter of J. W. respecting unmarried women does credit to his heart 
and good sense; but people, we conceive, are too well agreed upon what 
he says, to render its publication necessary. 
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SIR RALPH SHER; 
Or, ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN of the COURT of 
CHARLES II. 
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Burlington street, 





In small Svo. 5s, . 
This day is published, to correspond with THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, Volnme |, of 
THE FIRST COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 
With his LETTERS and JOURNALS; and his LIFE, 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
To be completed in 14 Monthly Volumes, eath containing 
two highly-finished Engravings by the first Artists. 
Published by JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street ; 
And sold by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
Deatu From Laveninc —On the Wednes- 
day evening before her death, Mrs Fitzherbert, 
relict of the Rev. Mr F., of Northamptonshire, 
went to Drury Lane Theatre, in company with 
some friends, to see The Beggars’ Opera, On 
Mr Bannister’s making his appearance in the 
character of Polly, the whole audience were 
thrown into an uproar of laughter; unfortu- | 
nately, the actor’s whimsical appearance had a | 
fatal effect on Mrs Fitzherbert. She could not | 
suppress the laugh that seized her on the first | 
view of this enormous representation; and | 
before the second act was over, she was 
obliged to leave the theatre. Mrs F. not being 
able to banish the figure from her memory, was | 
thrown into hysterics, which continued without 
intermission till Friday morning, when she 
expired.— Gents. Mag. 1782. 

Maena Cuarta.—lIt is vulgar to assume 
that the Barons, in proposing the terms of 
Magna Charta, considered they were doing 
anything for the people at large. It must be 
remembered, that although Peers led the army, 
people composed it; and it is curious to see 
that in the articles the Barons presented to the | 
King, they include restrictions on tatllage, a 
tax whic’ fell upon the people, and seutage, 
which bore upon themselves—but in the Char- 
ter, scutage is alone remembered. In fact, 
Magna Charta is the charter of the Barons, 
and it happened to contain some excellent 
maxims, which they made for themselves, but 
which have been subsequently applied by the 
people.—[From an excellent and interesting 
supplement to last week’s Spectator, called the 
Spectator’s Anatomy of the Peerage.) 

Wuimacan Internent.—At the burial of | 
Mr John Underwood, of Whittlesea, in Cam- | 
bridgeshire, when the service was done, an arch | 
was turned over the coffin, in which was placed 
a small piece of white marble with this inserip- | 
tion—* Non Omnis Mortar, 1733.’ Then the 
six gentlemen who followed him to the grave 
sang the last stanza of the 20th ode of the 2d 
book of Horace. No bell was tolled, no one 
invited but the six gentlemen, and no relation | 
followed his corpse. The coffin was painted 
green, and he laid in it with all his clothes on. 
Under his head was placed Sanadon’s ‘ Horace ;’ 
at his feet, Bentley’s ‘ Milton; in his right 
hand, a small Greek Testament; in his left 
hand, a little edition of Horace, and Bentley’s 
* Horace’ underneath him. After the ceremony, 
the gentlemen went back to his house, where 
his sister had provided a cold supper. The | 
cloth being taken away, they sang the 31st ode | 
of the first book of Horace, drank a cheerful 
glass, and went home about eight. Mr Under- 
wood left 6,000/. to his sister, on condition of 
her observing this his will ; ordered her to give | 
each of the gentlemen ten guineas, and desired 
they would not come in black clothes. The | 
will ends thus :—* Which done, I would have | 
them take a cheerful glass, and think no more 
of John Underwood.’—Gentleman’s Mag. 1733. | 
Bn 

















TIME AT WHICH THE PERFORMANCES 
COMMENCE. 
Drury-lane. . ‘ ‘ 
Covent Garden . ‘ : 
Olympic : ' : _. p 7 o'clock. | 
Queen’s. . B P j 


City. : : . 

— . } before 7. 
kes 3 

Sedler’s Well) | }4 past 6. 

Cobu } past 6. 





etiaat dee’ upened half on hear before 
the time of commencing. 


, Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 


| TIL. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 


| Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 


| Maria della Salute —%. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 


| mime. 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EV ENLNG. 


DRURY LANE. 


The Brigand. A Drama, by Prancne. 
Ottavia =" ‘ * Miss Gordon 


Maria Grazie - « Miss Faucit 
Alessandro Massaroni - Mr Wallack 
After which, Mr D. W. JErrotp’s Comic Drama, 
entitled 
The Bride of Ludgate. 
Melissa + *  « Miss Phillips 
Ruth . e - « Mrs Orger 
Charles the Second . Mr Wallack 
Doeskin ° « « Mr Harley 
Shekel Mr J. Russell 


Captain Mouth pane Me Cooper 


After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 
called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb ° - Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (alt. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene [. A Forest, with View of the Ovre’s 

Castle.—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Musical Entertainment of 


Brother and_ Sister. 





Donna [sidora ; - Miss Inverarity 
Rosanthe ‘ P Mrs Keeley 
Camila. ° « Mrs Vining 
Agatha . - « Miss H. Cawse 
Don Christoval . - Mr Bartley 
Don Sylvio « . Mr Wilson 
Pacheco. ‘ . Mr Meadows 
Bartolo P ; Mr S. Bennett 


After which, Mr Kenxey’s New Farce, called 

The Irish Ambassadcr. 
Lady Emily Delauney Miss E. Tree 
Isabella ‘ ° - Miss Taylor 
Count Morenos ° Mr Bartley 
Sir Patrick O' Plenipo Mr Power 

After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


_. Kop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . ‘ - Miss Poole 
Columbine : & -» Miss Davis 
Harlequin . P Mr Eller 
Clown ° Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon ‘ Mr Turnour 
Lacquey patch Mr F. Sutton 


ne 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 





side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Etna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIL. | 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 


tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XI[. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIIf. Exterior of the King’s Theatre. | 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama.—XVI. Painter’s House and | 
Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 
Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Sranrigtp. 
No. 1. the Grand Canal. —2. The Church of Santa 


gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de Sau Marce. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 

To-morrow, Guy Mannering ; and the Panto- 





On Monday, Macbeth ; and the Pantomime. 

On Tuesday, Rob Roy 3 and the Pantomime. 
On Wednesday, A New Musical Drama. 

On Thursday, Love in a Village ; she Pantomime. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Barletta, called 
Victorine. 

The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messis Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith, 

After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 


| 
Damon and Pythias. | 











} 





Mrs Stokes ‘ ‘ Mrs Fitzwilliam 

Jane . . . Miss Daly 

Pythias Smith . ‘ Mr Yates | 
, Damon Smith ? Mr Heinmings 


To conclude with a New Pantumime, called 


Harlequin and Little | 
Bo=Peep. 


Columbine Miss Griffichs 
Harlequin ‘ Mr Gibsoa 
Pantaloon ‘ - » Mr Brown 
Clown . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . , - Mr King 





QUEEN'S. | 





A Dramatic Anecdote, from the French, entitled 


The Female Spy. 

The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
After which, a Pantomimical) dish, entitled 
The World Turned Up= 

side Down. 
. ° - Mrs Kirby 
Mr Kirby 
Mr Holleyoak 
Mr Hogg 
To conclude with a Petite Comedietta, entitled 


Possible if not Probable. 
. - Mrs T. Hill 


Rose 7 


Columbine 
Harlequin . 
Pantaloon é oe | 
Clown ° 











| Mrs Headly 


Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—1l. The Ogre's 
Castle on Draig y Can.—tll. The Brazen Bridge 
over Dreg y Nan.—1V. The Ogre’s Grand Kitchen, 
—V. Pont y Monach, or the Devil’s Bridve.—VI, 
Llwyu of Nannan, or the Haunted Oak.—VII. The 


| Brazen Castie.— VII. The Ogre’s Vaults of Riches, 


—1X. Hop o’ My ‘Thumb’s Home, which is trans. 
formed into Scene X. Thumb Palaceex—XI. Llyn 
Ogwen.—XII. Landscape and Inn ;- Sign, the Prince 
of Wales.—XIIL. The Intetior of the Pavilion at 
Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the Shop of Tim 
Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moonlight),— XV, 
The Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds ~XVI. A Rural 
Farm, near London. — XVII. The Local Cosmo- 


/rama—XVIIL. The Gateway of the Public House, 
j the Fighting Cocks. — XIX. The Launch of the 


Thunderer at Woolwich. —XX. The Illuminated 
Grove, in which Herr Cline will appear on the Nght 
Rope.—XXI. The Yemple of the Genius of the 
Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Guitves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blacktriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge. as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo; and the Pantomime. 

On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; the Pantomime. 

On Tuesday, Old and Younus; the Pantomime ; 
and the Millerand His Men. 

On Weduesday, Artaxerxes. Hide and Seek. 

On Thursday, The Schou! for Scandal. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


My Great Aunt! 
. . Mrs Glover 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. + MrJ. Vining 
Alter which, the Burletta of 
The Widow. 
The Widow Dashmgtou Madame Vestpis 
Augustus Gallopade Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
Wil be Your Second! 
Mr Placid P ; . Mr Liston 





To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus Madame Vestris 
Eurydice Miss Forde 
Proserpine ; Miss Fi:zwalter 








SURREY. 
A Serious Drama, entitled 


Metempsychosis, 
The principal Characters by Miss Scott, Miss Vin- 
cent, Messrs Cobham, Elton, Vale, and Williams. 
After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called 


‘Old King Coie!” 


Columbine e ~ Mlle. Rosier 
Harlequin Mr Honner 
Clown : ° M, H. Grammer 


Pantaloon Mr Asbury 
To conclude with a Melo- Drama, entitled 
= The Sorcerer. 
Sicilians.—Viola -' Miss Vincent 
Ubaldo di Monamo ° Mr Cobham 
Cesario di Monamo » Mr Elon 
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